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Why the killer came 
to Powder Springs 





Tue SKINNY little Texan who drifted into 
Butch Cassidy’s layout at Powder Springs PAL 
one day in "97 had dead-level eyes, a droopy 


ALL. 

mustache, and two six-guns tied down for the 
fast draw. Called himself Carter. Said he was Rus 
a killer on the run. Si 
That’s why Cassidy and the outlaws in his Ri 


notorious Wild Bunch told him all about the 
big future plans for their train robbers’ syn- 
dicate. They took him in. 





And he took them in. He was a range de- 
tective whose real name was a legend in the 
West—Charlie Siringo. And the information * 
he got before he quietly slipped away I 
stopped the Wild Bunch for a long, long time. 


Cor 


Of course, Siringo knew all along that if 


Cassidy or the others had discovered the 
truth, they’d have killed him sure. But it just lo 
never worried him any. ae 


You couldn’t scare Charlie Siringo. Cool- 
est of cool customers and rawhide tough, he 
had the go-it-alone courage it takes to build 
a peaceable nation out of wild frontier. That 
It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series E brand of courage is part of America and her 
ge Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. people—part of the country’s strength. And 
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ce you've sig ed up at your pay office, your it’s a big reason why one of the finest invest- 
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Gg) te ; ments you can lay hands on is America’s 
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The Cover 


Hats are very much in the 
ring this month; ours are on a 
hatrack, but no difference. The 
Ike and Adlai chapeaux serve 
to introduce an issue largely 
devoted to the subject with 
which most Americans are pre- 
occupied at the moment: the 
election campaign. On the pages 
following, however, our empha- 
sis is on the campaigns of the 
past. But you will note a sur- 
prising resemblance to the 1956 
hullabaloo. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY ALAN BEARDEN 
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Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than- 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem- 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 
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ANNUAL DUES: 


(SUBJECT TO FEDERAL AND N.Y.C. TAXES) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area). . .$35 

Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
ings are held) 

Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a 50-mile ra- 
dius of New York) 

Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership 
chairman, Henry D. West 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 
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Wr the simoons and harmattans 
of the presidential campaign 
mounting in intensity, there is nothing 
for us to do this month but bow before 
them. No use pretending they’re not 
there; no use trying to put out an issue 
of a magazine without mention of them. 
They are inescapable. 
Besides, they are wonderful. Why resist? 

It is the daily habit of millions to 
dissect last night’s campaign speech, 
whoever made it. This year the exercise 
has an added feature: criticism of each 
candidate’s Tv technique. Everybody, 
nowadays, is an expert analyst of it. 
Discussion of the malfunctioning of the 
Teleprompter on the X Party spectacu- 
lar is as necessary a part of one’s conver- 
sation in 1956 as a discussion of how 
one’s crystal set picked up Station 
KDKa’s election broadcasts was in the 
1920’s. 

On a university campus the subject is 
as hot as it is anywhere else. Maybe 
hotter. One sport in particular flourishes 
among political science students: trying 
to figure out, from his Sly Digs and 
Veiled References, the party leanings 
of their professor. They are puzzled 
and a little upset when the professor 
distributes his barbs impartially. 

Thus all around us, and you, swirl 
the furies of the campaign. 


CS) 


It was ever so. Anyone who is dis- 
turbed by the levels to which present- 
day political oratory sometimes de- 
scends may take comfort in the 
knowledge that the country has sur- 
vived, indeed thrived upon, earlier ex- 
cursions to far greater depths. 

We speak with some authority, having 
just completed the article, “Campaign 
Hoopla,” that appears in this issue. 
The basis for the article—and for our 
authority—is a fine collection of rare 
and not-so-rare campaign literature 
at Johns Hopkins, which is currently 
on exhibition at Evergreen House. We 
trust that, after they have been broken 
up into the tiny dots of halftone and 
printed on our pages, the words in the 
political documents that we selected 
for publication will not be illegible to 
you; we suspect you will enjoy reading 


everywhere, 


THE 


JOHNS 


" NOTES 


REPORT 


them and comparing them with the 
relatively tame performances that 
appear on the television screens of 
today. 

On page 4, for example, is this 
concoction: a “Recipe for Making 
Washington Benevolents (So Called)”’. 
“Take the heart of an old hypocrite, one 
pound of Shay’s conspiracy, four 
ounces of liar’s tongues. . .” 

Anybody care to top that in 1956? 


CD 


It is quite a gift that the human race 
possesses, this power of speech. And 
politics utilizes it as few other human 
occupations do. 

One of the favorite devices of political 
campaigners, of course, is to invent 
(or distort) words for the purpose of 
insulting the competition. There have 
been several examples this year: the 
Republicans’ references to the “Dem- 
ocrat Party,’”’ which had the desired 
effect of riling a lot of Democrats, and 
Adlai Stevenson’s references to the 
Republican “elite,”’ a word that he pro- 
nounced “e-light”’ and thus endowed 
with an extra measure of scorn. 

In the same tradition, although not 
during a political campaign but in a far 
more bitter battle, World War II, Win- 
ston Churchill contributed a memorable 
mispronunciation whenever he spoke of 
his enemies. ‘‘Nazzies,” he called them, 
and in two syllables he summed up the 
utterness of his contempt. 

H. L. Mencken was a master of the 
devastating word. There was scarcely a 
term in the English or American lan- 
guage that was not at his fingertips as 
he worked at his portable Corona. His 
copy was always colorful, whatever the 
topic. But it was politics that brought 
it to its most towering height. 

In this issue, we present evidence. 
The Johns Hopkins Press this fall is 
doing Mencken fans—and American 
literature—the service of bringing out in 
book form the best of the columns he 
wrote. All of them were written for the 
daily newspaper, not for the ages. But 
none of them have lost their effect. 

Beginning on page 6, we publish a 
sampling. Your strong reaction is 
guaranteed. You may laugh or be 
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icry. You may laugh and be angry, 
») .lternate paragraphs. ‘The irreverent 
Mencken,” a biographer has called 
ir, and that pretty well tots the Sage 
altimore up. 
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When we learned that photographer 
Werner Wolff was en route to several 
Latin American countries for picture- 
taking purposes, we furnished him with 
a list of Johns Hopkins alumni and 
asked him to photograph those whom he 
encountered along the way. (Previously, 
Robert M. Mottar had done the same 
for us in Europe.) The results begin on 
page 11; another instalment will appear 
in an early issue. 

This project, together with an article 
about the harbor master of Baltimore, 
photographed by Alan J. Bearden and 
published on page 16, ushers in a new 
series of picture stores about Johns 
Hopkins alumni. We will choose our 
subjects not alone for their distinction— 
although all of them are distinguished 
in their fields—but because they are 
interesting people whom we think our 
readers might like to meet. Naturally, 
with an alumni roster numbering over 
thirty thousand, we have a large crowd 
to choose from, and there’s no hope 
that we will be able to do more than 
give the merest suggestion of alumni 
interests and achievements. Even with 
such a limitation, we hope to make the 
series highly worth your while. gif a 


CSD 


The frost having appeared on the 
pumpkin, the trees having yellowed and 
reddened and browned, the faculty and 
students having taken up residence at 
the University for another year, it is 
now possible to announce that the 
academic season is officially under way. 
Last month, as we rounded off this 
column, we pecked at our typewriter 
on a deserted campus and wiped the 
perspiration from our brow. Today the 
radiators are sizzling, there are crowds 
on campus sidewalks and parking lots, 
and there’s a generally busy air about 
the place. 

We welcome the change, as we do 
every autumn. We welcome all of it, 
that is, except those jams on the park- 
ing lots, and those we can welcome only 
when we force ourselves to think that 
they’re indicative of prosperity and 
that, anyway, is a good thing. 
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- RECIPE FOR MARKING WASHINGTON 
BENEVOLENTS; (80. CALLED.) 








TAKE ihe hyart. of an’ otf by pavrite, one ‘poutd oF 
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BY H. L. MENCKEN 


A CARNIVAL 


H* the art and mystery of politics no apparent 
utility? Does it appear to be unqualifiedly ratty, 
raffish, sordid, obscene, and low down, and its salient 
virtuosi a gang of unmitigated scoundrels? Then let us 
not forget its high capacity to soothe and tickle the 
midriff, its incomparable services as a maker of 
merriment. 


x kk 


; state—or, to make the matter more concrete, 
the government—consists of a gang of men ex- 
actly like you and me. They have, taking one with 
another, no special talent for the business of govern- 
ment; they have only a talent for getting and holding 
office. Their principal device to that end is to search out 
groups who pant and pine for something they can’t 
get, and to promise to give it to them. Nine times out of 
ten that promise is worth nothing. The tenth time it is 
made good by looting A to satisfy B. In other words, 
government is a broker in pillage, and every election is 
a sort of advance auction sale of stolen goods. 


xk kk 
Bosh is the right medicine for boobs. 


=x 2 & 


; ie plain people have very little liking for martyrs 
and are not actively opposed to the injustices and 
atrocities that make them. It is one of the hardest 
things in the world, indeed, to stir up public indigna- 
tion against legal injustice, for the mob is always in 
favor of the man giving the show, and the more violently 
he flogs his victims, the better it likes it and him. The 
sense of justice, like the sense of honor, is the exclusive 
possession of a small and usually miserable minority 
of men.... 

The United States has never developed a true prole- 
tariat, which often shows fine generosities and 
chivalries. Instead it has simply developed two bour- 
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The Sage of Baltimore 
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INTRODUCTION by matcoim moos 


Politics, even before the television camera exposed 
the secret rites of the smoke-filled room, has long been 
recognized as first-class drama. Politics also involves 
many elements of a spectator sport, particularly at 
election time, when people choose sides to follow their 
teams and their favorite candidates from one dramatic 
crisis to another. Who, then, can be surprised that 
political reporting often assumes the forms of the 
entertainment world? 

At this craft—political reporting as entertainment— 
H. L. Mencken excelled. For the ‘Sage of Baltimore” 
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geoisies, an upper and a lower. Both are narrow, selfish, 
corrupt, timorous, docile, and ignoble; both fear ideas 
as they fear the plague; both are in favor of “law and 
order,” 7.e., of harsh laws, unintelligently administered. 
The viewpoint of each is precisely that of a corner 
groceryman. There is, on the one hand, none of the 
fine fury and frenzy, the romantic daring, the gaudy 
imagination of the true proletarian, and on the other 
hand, there is none of the tolerance and serenity of the 
true aristocrat. 


xk * 


Bad beer: the true begetter of all radicalism. 


xk * 


ATIONAL conventions always entertain me im- 
mensely. They constitute a very welcome quad- 
rennial interlude in my habitual meditations, which 
have to do with grave questions of aesthetics, moral 
science, canon and constitutional law, dietetics, 





Selected from the new book of this title, 


published by the Johns Hopkins Press ($4.50) 


OF BUNCOMBE 


roars with laughter as he writes of the turbulent political scene 


OOOO ok oko okt tk kk tok 


Professor of Political Science 


insisted upon regarding politics as fun. He “never 
giggled, seldom even chuckled; he roared with 
laughter.” 

Developing a style that combined in equal propor- 
tions the noise of a snorting volcano and the “language 
of the free lunch counter,’”’ Mencken shook politics 
and politicians for almost half a century. 

In the egotistical trade of politics, of course, Mencken 
found high-grade ore for his very special gifts. He 
despised pretentiousness, bluster, and hypocrisy, and 

Continued on page 29 
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theology, and Weltpolitik. I love to see the clans gather 
and to watch them at their monkeyshines—boozy, 
bawdy, and full of hellment. It somehow delights me to 
behold dry United States Senators far gone in bad gin, 
and to observe scientifically how little lady politicians 
resemble Clara Bow. I rejoice in the scandals, the 
combats, the imbecilities, the obscenities. There is 
excellent exercise for the diaphragm at a national 
convention: the laughing is as free and hearty as at a 
Methodist conference, and far more innocent. 


xk * 


There is something about a national conven- 
tion that makes it as fascinating as a revival or 
a hanging. 


x Kwek 


The Republican National Convention [1924] promises 
to be a very dull show. The whole proceedings, in fact, 
will be largely formal. Some dreadful mountebank in a 


long-tailed coat will open them with a windy speech; 
then another mountebank will repeat the same rubbish 
in other words; then a half dozen windjammers will 
hymn good Cal as a combination of Pericles, Frederick 
the Great, Washington, Lincoln, Roosevelt, and John 
the Baptist; then there will be an hour or two of idiotic 
whooping, and then the boys will go home. 

A stupid business, indeed. ... What, in truth, could 
more beautifully display the essential dishonesty and 
imbecility of the entire democratic process. After three 
or four days of bombarding the welkin and calling upon 
God for help, the assembled masterminds will choose 
unanimously a man whom they regard unanimously as 
a cheap and puerile fellow. 


x kk 


The Democrats, as everyone knows, always try to 
commit hara-kiri at their conventions. When they are 
unanimous on the candidate they quarrel over the 
platform, and vice versa. The reason thereof lies in 
the fact that they hardly constitute a party at all, 
but are simply two gangs of natural enemies in pre- 
carious symbiosis. One gang consists of big-city anti- 
nomians, and the other of pious yaps. 


x kk 
THE PRESIDENCY 


ost of the rewards of the Presidency, in these 
degenerate days, have come to be very trashy. 
The honors that are heaped on the President are 
seldom of a kind to impress and content a civilized man. 
People send him turkeys, opossums, pieces of wood from 
the Constitution, goldfish, carved peach-kernels, models 
of the State capitols of Wyoming and Arkansas, and 
pressed flowers from the Holy Land. His predecessors 
before 1917 got demi-johns of twelve-year-old rye, bas- 
kets of champagne, and cases of Moselle and Burgundy, 
but them times ain’t no more. Once a year some hunter 
Continued on page 29 
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PYRANGER THINGS HAVE HAPPENED. : 
BOLD OX, AND YOU MAY WALK OVER TRE SLrociet ANIMAL TP THERE YET. 





< ARTY SYMBOLS, donkey and elephant, first ap- 
peared together in this 1879 cartoon by Thomas Nast. 


PARTY LITERATURE and buttons on pages 4-5 
span U. S. history. 1—‘President II,” one of the 
first campaign pamphlets, advocating Jefferson’s elec- 
tion in 1796. 2—‘‘Almanac for Democrats,” issued for 
the election of 1840. 3—A satire on the Washington 
Benevolents, societies of adherents of the Federal 
Party; published in 1813. 4—Tippecanoe song from the 
“Harrison Almanac,” published for the campaign of 
1840. 5—Cartoon on the third-term-for-Grant move. 


REBUS appears on a medal issued for the campaign 
of 1820. Translation: Buck-cannon and Breckinridge. 


SATIRE of “Bryan money” was a dollar worth 53 
cents. Thus, “In God we trust for the other 47 cents.” 
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CAMPAIGN HOOPEL 


THE LORE 
OF 
POLITICS 


Colorful trappings are nothing 


new in U.S. election campaigns 


‘\" 7uEeN Americans hold an election campaign, they 
use pamphlets, songs, medals, buttons, flags, elec- 
tric fans that run when one pushes a switch bearing the 
candidate’s name, bunting, souvenir sewing kits, blinking 
lights, automobile stickers, ash trays, electronic devices, 
and almost anything else that is capable of gaining for a 
nominee or his party a place in the public’s favor. This is 
traditional; the propaganda of 1956 may use mechanical 
contrivances unknown in 1856, but the idea behind it all 
hasn’t changed a bit. 

Currently, and lasting through election week, a big col- 
lection of campaign trappings is on display at Johns Hop- 
kins (Evergreen House, 2 to 5 o’clock daily, Mondays 
through Fridays). In it are items ranging from the day of 
George Washington to the day of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The show is open to the public without charge. On these 
pages, The Johns Hopkins Magazine presents a sampling. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE BY ALAN J. BEARDEN 





LORE OF POLITICS 
Continued 


MEDALS have been issued to honor Pres- 
idents throught U. S. history. A complete 
collection of original coinages is displayed 
at Evergreen House. In early days they 
were issued by the War Department and 
presented to Indians of distinction and in- 
fluence. Dies were made by Franklin Peale. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON discusses 
the question of a third term, and his 
approval of the precedent set by Washing- 
ton, in this 1808 letter to Taber Fitch. 
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THE MAYOR OF BOGOTA, 
Dr. Andres Rodriguez Gomez, received 
his doctorate of science in hygiene at 
Johns Hopkins in 1982. As mayor, he 
considers his main challenges to be pub- 
lic health and education. Three hundred 
thousand in Bogota are not on a water 
supply; since becoming mayor in 1955 
he has advanced plans to provide water 
for 1.5 million by 1958. He is also 
working to provide basic foods, with a 
particular aim of reducing infant mor- 
tality. The photograph shows him at his 
office overlooking the Plaza Bolivar 
and the cathedral, which is one of the 
oldest to be found in South America. 
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America 


THE FIRST IN A NEW SERIES ABOUT HOPKINS ALUMNI 


NE of the top-priority problems in most countries in Latin America is the state of 
QO the public’s health. Improving nutrition and water supplies and eradicating dis- 
ease are urgent projects, and vast resources are being brought to bear upon them. 
Photographs Almost everywhere one goes in these countries, one finds alumni of the Johns Hop- 
by kins School of Hygiene and Public Health at work upon the problem. This school has 
. long been a center of research and education for public health officials in the U.S. 
WERNER WOLFF and abroad. It prides itself on its “seeding” function: training men and women in 
modern public-health methods, then seeing them carry back the ideas to their own 
countries and, often, set up educational programs of their own. 
Here, in the first of a series of articles, is a picture visit to eight of them. 
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THE LARGEST HOSPITAL 
in Central America is directed by Dr. 
Antonio Pefia Chavarria, who got his 
doctorate of public health at Johns Hop- 
kins in 1924. The biggest health prob- 
lems in Costa Rica, he thinks, are 
nutrition and parasites. From 1936 
to 1939 he was Costa Rica’s minister 
of public health, a position now held by 
another Johns Hopkins alumnus (at left). 


PUBLIC HEALTH MINISTER 
is Dr. Rodrigo Loria Cortés, Hopkins 
master of public health in 1951. He 
was appointed minister in 1953 by Pres- 
ident José Figueres at the age of 28. 
Diseases transmitted by water, he 
thinks, are his principal problem, and he 
is trying to obtain laws governing 
water-supply construction. He is stand- 
ing in his office before a panel made of 
Costa Rican woods, in natural colors. 


HEALTH DIRECTOR GENERAL, 
Dr. Oscar Vargas Mendez, received his 
doctorate of science in hygiene here in 
1941. He has held the post of director 
general of health for the past six years. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH MEN 
Continued 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 
and Pan American Sanitary Bureau rep- 
resentative, Dr. Stanford F. Farns- 
worth, M.P.H. ’41, has been in Guatemala 
since early 1952. The bureau works with 
the national governments in increasing 
basic health services, eradicating ma- 
laria (a goal now in sight in Central 
America), educating health personnel. 


AT THE SANITARY BUREAU 
in Guatemala: Dr. Luis E. Aconcha S., 
public health administration ’51-’52, 
leader of a project to build up health 
services in rural areas; Dr. Vincente 
Pinto Musa, M.pP.H. ’51, doing yellow 
fever research work, and Dr. Victor 
Bertin-Soto, M.p.H. ’47, also engaged 
in widespread anti-malaria activities. 








AT A MILITARY HOSPITAL 
in Guatemala, Dr. Enrique Padilla Bo- 
laiios, who received his master of public 
health degree at Johns Hopkins in 1940, 
is in charge of health in the Guatemalan 
army. He is chief of laboratory at 
the army hospital. He was president of 
his class while attending the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health at Hopkins. 


IN GUATEMALA 


AN ACTIVE PARASITOLOGIST 
at the age of sixty-eight, Dr. Miguel 
Munoz Ochoa, master of public health 
in 1929, is with Sanidad Publica. 


A second instalment, covering public health men in 
Peru and El Salvador, will be published in an early issue. 
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Harbor Master 


Photographs for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by ALAN J. BEARDEN 


Pa HOFMEISTER, Hopkins B.A. ’25, is a man who likes his job. As 
harbor master of the City of Baltimore for sixteen years, he has de- 
veloped a deep interest in the comings and goings of the ships he assigns 
to places at the city piers, and in the activities of the huge port. In 
a typical year he finds berths for hundreds of ocean-going ships of 
eight to ten thousand tons and countless small grain and fruit boats, 
supervises the rental of wharf space to trucking lines, tugboat fleets, 
the pilots who bring vessels up the Chesapeake Bay, and lumbermen. His 
office is on the water—and, when a hurricane lashes the harbor, it is 
sometimes in the water. On the following pages is a trip to his domain. 
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An excursion boat, the Bay 
Belle, moves out from a 
municipal dock for its run, 
as Mr. Hofmeister watches. 


The harbor master visits ship 
with lumber on its deck for 
ceiling of the holds to keep 
its grain cargo from shifting. 
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HARBOR MASTER 


Continued 


BUSTLING PORT 


ALTIMORE, because of its inland location on a 
B tributary of the Chesapeake Bay, is con- 
siderably closer to many markets and producers 
in the United States than competitive Atlantic 
ports. The shorter railroad hauls to dockside have 
given it an advantage over the others, particularly 
in the economical handling of bulk cargoes like 
coal and grain, and the railroads have built superb 
facilities in the port of Baltimore as a result. 

The municipal piers, for the use of which Jean 
Hofmeister is responsible, are in Baltimore’s 
“inner harbor.”’ They are patronized by ships of 
every description, from excursion boats (left) and 
Bay steamers to ocean-traveling vessels (below) 
which employ their facilities for loading and ship 
ceiling, the building-up of bulkheads in the holds. 


























a 


Poin, 


Chesapeake Bay pilots have 
offices on a city pier. Below, 
Mr. Hofmeister inspects the 
assignment board posted there. 


~ 





Tugboat operators are another 


of the city piers’ customers. 
Here the harbor master talks 
with engineer of one tugboat. 
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BALTIMORE HANDLES A VARIETY OF CARGOES 


~ «tBu 


Millions of bananas are un- 
loaded at a Baltimore wharf. 
Right, the annual wave of Bay 
boats carrying water melons. 


The city rents storage space 
on piers for lumber, charging 
rental on a board-foot basis. 
Mr. Hofmeister keeps accounts. 





HARBOR MASTER 
Continued 


Ascending the gangway of a 
United Fruit Company ship, 


the harbor master pays a call 
on one of tenants at Pier One. 
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1956 at the Johns Hopkins Bookstore 
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BANNERS & PENNANTS... with the University 
seal in bright, official colors. Wonderful for a 
boy’s room. Pennant, $2.25; the banner, $2.25. 





JUNIOR T-SHIRTS... just like those the college 
men wear. Old favorites among the younger 
cot. Gines 2. 4, 6. 6; WO, 22.............., SS 


THE CLASSIC CAPTAIN’S CHAIR, so popular in today’s living, now appears in 
model especially designed for the Hopkins man. Sturdily built, this comfortable 
armchair is painted jet black, with gold trim, and it carries the official University 
seal depicted in full color. Arms come in either natural cherry or black finish; please 
check which you prefer on the coupon. $25 each. Made exclusively for and sold 
only by the Johns Hopkins Bookstore. Shipped express collect from factory in Mass. 
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TRAYS & WASTEBASKETS... black background, 
gold trim, Hopkins seal in full color. Tray also 





available with picture of Gilman Hall in full 
Tray $4.75, basket $4.75 
GLASSWARE...with gold and black seal. 
Martini, $4.95 doz.; highball, $5.95 doz.; old ‘ THE HOPKINS SEAL in handsome bronze, 
fashioned, $5.50 doz. Cocktail shaker... $5.00 mounted on a mahogany or walnut shield, makes 
a fine decoration on the wall of club room, 
MO GF GOR: ois es ica is ~o eges 





eceeeeceeeeece USE THIS HANDY COUPON eoececeeceooe 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 

Homewood, Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Please send me the following items: 

QUANTITY 
Hopkins pennants with JHU seal @ $2.25.... 
Hopkins banners with JHU seal @ $2.25........... 
Junior T shirts @ $1.25 (SIZE: ___)............... 
Hopkins chairs @ $25 ({_] black arms; |_| cherry arms) —__ 

(shipping charges collected on delivery) 

____. Doz. Martini Glasses @ $4.95 doz................ 
Doz. Highball Glasses @ $5.95 doz............... 
Doz. Old Fashioned Glasses @ $5.50 doz......... —__ 
Cocktail Shakers @ $5.00. ae 
Trays [_] with JHU seal; [_] Gilman Hall @ $4.75.... —___ 
Baskets [_| with seal; [| Gilman Hall @ $4.75 
Plaques [_] walnut; [_] mahogany @ $8.25 
Zelan jackets @ $4.25 (SIZE: ___)............... 


Maryland Deliveries: Add 2% Tax: 
West of the Mississippi: Add 10% Shipping: 
(Postpaid Elsewhere in U. S.) 


TOTAL PAYMENT ENCLOSED: $____— 


A SURE HIT... this wonderful, washable jacket 
of Hopkins-blue poplin, treated with DuPont's 
durable water repellent, Zelan. It's a light- 
weight, unlined version of the jackets worn by 
members of Hopkins teams as they wait to go 
into the game, and any youngster would give 
almost anything to have one. Zippered front, 
two pockets, and the legend, “Hopkins, 1922” 
and the Hopkins jay in bright gold. Sizes 2, 4, 


irs in a 

fortable VISITING THE CAMPUS? 

niversity Stop at the Bookstore 

3 please and browse. 

ind sold Mon.—Fri., 8:30 a.m.—8:30 p.m. © 00 0000000000000 00000000000000000008008e 


in Mass. 
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A Johns Hopkins Gazette 


AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


Chandler McC. Brooks, Fac. ’33-’48 
(Physiology), et al.: Excitability of the 
Heart (Grune and Stratton, $6.50). 

The late Trigant Burrow, pxH.p. ’09 
(Psychology), Fac. ’10-’27 (Psychology 
and Psychiatry): Science and Man’s 
Behavior (Philosophical, $6). 

Charles E. Dean, px.p. ’27 (Physics), 
and Knox Mcllwain, editors: Principles 
of Color Television (Wiley, $13). 

Victor R. Deitz, pu.p. ’32 (Chem- 
istry): Bibliography of Solid Adsorbents, 
1943-1953 (Government Printing Office, 
for the National Bureau of Standards, 
$8.75). 

Lemuel W. Diggs, m.p. ’26: Morphol- 
ogy of Human Blood Cells (Saunders). 

Halbert L. Dunn, Fac. ’25-’29 (Bio- 
metrics): Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1953, Vol. I, Introduction and 
Summary Tables, Tables for Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
Marriage, Divorce, Natality, Fetal Mor- 
tality, and Infant Mortality Data (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, $3.50). 

Paul H. Emmett, professor of chem- 
istry: Catalysis vol. 1v, Hydrocarbon Syn- 
thesis, Hydrogenation and Cyclization 
(Reinhold, $12.50). 

H. D. Kruse, sc.p. ’26 (Hygiene), 
M.D. ’32, Fac. ’28-’37 (Biochemistry): 
Alcoholism as a Medical Problem 
(Hoeber-Harper). 

Martha E. Rogers, M.P.H. ’52, sc.D. 
54; Abraham M. Lilienfeld, B.a. ’41, 
M.P.H. 49, Fac. ’50-54 (Epidemiology) ; 
and Benjamin Pasamanick, Fac. ’50-’55 
(Public Health Administration): Pre- 
natal and Paranatal Factors in the De- 
velopment of Childhood Behavior Dis- 
orders (Ejnar Munksgaard, Copen- 
hagen). 

Herbert W. Schneider, Fac. ’49 
(Philosophy): Three Dimensions of 
Public Morality (Indiana, $3). 

Maurice Edward Shils, B.A. ’37, pD.sc. 
40, Fac. ’40-’42 (Hygiene), and Robert 
S. Goodhart: Flavonoids in Biology and 
Medicine (National Vitamin Founda- 
tion, $2). 

Alexander F. Skutch, B.A. ’25, PH.D. 
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28 (Botany): The Quest of the Divine 
(Meador, $3.50). 

Homer W. Smith, sc.p. ’21 (Hygiene): 
Principles of Renal Physiology (Oxford, 
$5). 

Stewart Wolf, B.a. ’34, mM.p. 738; 
Harold G. Wolff, House Staff ’30-’31 
(Psychiatry); et al.: Life Stress and 
Essential Hypertension: A Study of 
Circulatory Adjustments in Man (Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, $7.50). 

Lionello Venturi, Fac. ’39-’40 (Fine 
Arts): Four Steps Toward Modern Art: 
Giorgione - Caravaggio - Manet - Cezanne 
(Columbia, $3). 

Alan C. Woods, B.A. ’10, M.p. ’14, 
William Holland Wilmer professor 
emeritus of ophthalmology: Endogenous 
Uveitis (Williams and Wilkins, $12.50). 

The following is the fall book-list of the 
Johns Hopkins Press, with publication 
dates: 

Allan P. Sindler: Huey Long’s Louis- 
tana; State Politics 1920-1952 ($5.50, 
October 8). 

Malcolm Moos, professor of political 
science, editor: A Carnival of Buncombe 
by H. L. Mencken ($4.50, October 10). 

Stuart W. Bruchey, pu.p. ’56 (His- 
tory): Robert Oliver: Merchant of Balti- 
more: 1783-1819 ($5, November 5). 

Eugene S. Ferguson: Truzton of the 
Constellation ($5.25, November 19). 

John C. Eccles: The Physiology of 
Nerve Cells ($4.50, November). 

Howard K. Beale: Theodore Roosevelt 
and the Rise of America to World Power 
($6, November 30). 

William D. McElroy, professor of 
biology, and Bentley Glass, professor 
of biology: The Chemical Basis of 
Heredity ($12.50, December 21). 

Alexandre Koyre, Fac. ’51-’52 (His- 
tory of Medicine) : From the Closed W orld 
to the Infinite Universe ($4.50). 

Elie Adib Salem: The Khawarij: 
Theory and Institutions ($3, December). 


THE FACULTY 


Guggenheim Fellowship Awards for 
the current academic year have been 
made to Ernst Cloos, professor of 


THE 


structural geology, for studies of the 
structures of the Appalachian Mountain 
system; Theodore Enns, assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine, for studies of gas 
transport by blood; Hans W. Gatzke, 
professor of history, for studies of the 
life and times of Gustav Stresemann; 
Kemp Malone, Caroline Donovan pro- 
fessor emeritus of English, for studies 
leading to a variorum edition of Beowulf; 
and David Spring, associate professor of 
history, for studies of the life and times 
of the fifth Earl Fitzwilliam, 1786-1857. 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF 
TrustEEs, Detlev W. Bronk has been 
awarded honorary sc.D. 
Cambridge University and Lake Forest 
College. He has also been given an 
LL.D. by Dartmouth College. 

Vannevar Bush has been honored by 
the department of geology and geo- 
physics of M.I.T. and the Carnegie 
Institution by having the codperative 
predoctoral fellowships given by these 
institutions in theoretical and experi- 
mental geology named the Vannevar 
Bush fellowships in earth sciences. 

Christian A. Herter has been given an 
honorary LL.D. by Norwich University. 

D. Luke Hopkins has been chosen to 
represent Baltimore County in _ the 
Maryland Port Authority. 

John J. McCloy has been given an 
honorary Lu.p. by Brown University. 

Robert W. Williams has been named 
chairman of the newly-formed Maryland 
Port Authority. He represents the City 
of Baltimore on the five-man board. 


degrees by 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Lynn Poole, director of public 
relations, has been installed as_ the 
president of the American College 
Public Relations Association. 


In THE Facutty or PurLosopny, 
George Boas, professor of the history of 
philosophy, has been chosen Carus 
Lecturer of the American Philosophical 
Association for 1957. The Carus 
Lectureship is the only lectureship 
sponsored by the American Philosoph- 
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ical Association as a whole. The first 
lecture was given in 1925 by John 
Dewey, PH.D. 84 (Philosophy), Lu.p. 15, 
and since then the series has been given 
every two or three years. Dr. Boas is the 
eleventh Carus Lecturer. 

William Foxwell Albright, pu.p. 
16, W. W. Spence professor of Semitic 
Languages, has been awarded an 
honorary degree by the Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Jerusalem. He will spend the 
first semester of the current academic 
year lecturing in Turkey under the 
International Educational Exchange 
Program of the Department of State. 

Evert B. Beth has been appointed 
visiting professor of philosophy for the 
current academic year. 

Francis D. Carlson, B.A. 742, has 
been promoted to associate professor of 
biophysics. 

Eldon Dyer, assistant professor of 
mathematics, is on leave of absence for 
the current academic year with a Na- 
tional Science Foundation fellowship to 
study at the Institute for Advanced 
Study in Princeton. 

Charles W. Eriksen has been ap- 
pointed visiting associate professor of 
psychology for the current academic 
year. 

Robert E. Gallman has been ap- 
pointed visiting assistant professor of 
political economy for the current 
academic year. 

Thomas Fulton has been appointed 
assistant professor of physics. Having 
taken all his degrees at Harvard, he 
spent the last two years at the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton. 

Richard Hubbard Howland, pu.p. 
46 (Art and Archaeology), assistant 
professor of art, has been appointed 
president of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 

Richard L. Ingraham, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, has been appointed 
assistant professor of physics at the 
University of Maryland. 

Henry G. Jacob has been appointed 
visiting assistant professor of mathe- 
matics for the current academic year. 

Harold Jantz has been appointed 
professor of German; he comes from the 
College of the Pacific, where he has been 
professor of German since 1944. He was 
also dean of the school of education 
there. 

Nathan O. Kaplan has been pro- 
moted to professor of biology. 

Donald E. Kerr has been promoted to 
associate professor of physics. 

Simon S. Kuznets, professor of 
political economy, has been given an 


HOSPITAL TRUSTEE 


Beverly H. Mercer 


The board of trustees of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital recently announced 
the election to its membership of Mr. 
Mercer, president of the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland. 





honorary sc.D. in economics by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Frederic C. Lane, professor of his- 
tory, is on leave of absence for the first 
semester of the current academic year. 
He is teaching in the general civilization 
program at Harvard University. 

Arthur O. Lovejoy, professor emeritus 
of philosophy, has been given the 1956 
award for outstanding service to civil 
liberties in Maryland by the state branch 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Fritz Machlup, Abram G. Hutzler 
professor of political economy, has been 
given an honorary LL.D. by Lawrence 
College in Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Kemp Malone, Caroline Donovan 
professor of English, has become pro- 
fessor emeritus of English. He is the 
newly-elected president of the American 
Name Society, and was recently ap- 
pointed director of the English language 
program maintained by Georgetown 
University in Ankara. In Turkey he will 
direct a staff which is teaching English 
to men trained for the Turkish foreign 
service and to men who will teach in 
schools and colleges. 

George D. Mostow, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, will be on leave 
of absence during the current academic 
year as a member of the staff of the 
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Institute for Advanced 
Princeton. 

George E. Owen has been promoted 
to associate professor of physics. 

Walter A. Patrick, professor emeritus 
of chemistry, has been awarded an 
honorary LL.D. by Loyola College in 
Baltimore. 

Aihud Pevsner has been appointed 
assistant professor of physics. He comes 
from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

James W. Poultney, M.A. ’31, PH.D. 
34 (Greek), has been promoted to 
associate professor of classics. 

Joseph T. Singewald, B.A. ’06, PH.D. 
’09, professor emeritus of geology, has 
been elected president of the Associa- 
tion of American State Geologists. 

Sigmund R. Suskind has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of biology in 
the McCollum-Pratt Institute. For the 
past two years he has been a post-doc- 
toral fellow with the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Charles D. Swartz, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, has been appointed 
associate professor of physics at Union 
College. 

Wolfgang E. Thormann has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of Romance 
languages. 

Emil H. White has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry. 

John H. Young, pu.p. ’42 (Art and 
Archaeology), has been promoted to 
associate professor of classics. 


Study in 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, Joel 
I. Abrams, B.E. ’49, M.s. ’50, DR. ENG. 
56 (Civil), assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of civil 
engineering at Yale University. 

Alexander G. Christie, professor 
emeritus of mechanical engineering, was 
an official delegate to the World Power 
Conference held in Vienna. 

Sidney Davidson, professor of in- 
dustrial engineering, is on leave of 
absence for the current academic year 
as a visiting lecturer in accounting at the 
London School of Economics of the 
University of London. 

Jerome Gavis has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemical engi- 
neering. 

Paul Hessemer has retired as assistant 
professor of civil engineering. 
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Frederick C. Hettinger, who has 
retired as chairman of the department 
of chemical engineering, will continue 
as visiting lecturer in the department. 

Eliezer Naddor has been appointed 
assistant professor of industrial engi- 
neering. 

J. Trueman Thompson, who has re- 
tired as chairman of the department and 
professor of civil engineering, will serve 
again as professor of civil engineering 
for the current academic year. 

Hsuan Yeh, associate professor of 
mechanical engineering, has accepted 
an appointment as chairman of the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering at 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

At THE HospirtAt, Russell A. Nelson, 
M.D. ’37, House Staff ’37-’40, ’43-"44 
(Medicine), director of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, has been appointed 
chairman of an advisory committee on 
hospital facilities and services set up by 
the Federal government. The com- 
mittee’s purpose is to develop methods 
of providing hospital care at lower cost. 


In THE Scuoot or Mepicing, C. 
Bernard Brack, B.A. °29, M.p. 733, 
House Staff ’33—’38 (Gynecology), as- 
sociate professor of gynecology, has been 
elected president of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Francis P. Chinard, Arts ’34~-’36, 
M.D. ’41, has been promoted to associate 
professor of medicine and associate pro- 
fessor of physiological chemistry. 

C. Lockard Conley, B.A. ’35, Fellow 
46 (Medicine), associate professor of 
medicine, has been appointed professor 
of medicine and director of clinical 
laboratories of the Hospital. He will 
continue in charge of the hematology 
division of the department of medicine. 

James D. Ebert, pu.p. ’50 (Biology), 
has been appointed professor of em- 
bryology at the Medical School for the 
duration of his tenure as director of the 
department of embryology of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
located at Johns Hopkins. 

Laurence Finberg has been promoted 
to assistant professor of pediatrics. 

James L. Gamble, Jr., House Staff 
45-46, °48-’50 (Pediatrics and Medi- 
cine), fellow in physiological chemistry, 
has been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics. 

David M. Gould, associate professor 
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of radiology and lecturer in epidemiol- 
ogy, has been appointed professor and 
chairman of the department of radiology 
at the University of Arkansas Medical 
School and chief of radiology at the 
University of Arkansas Medical Center. 

Joan H. Hampson, m.p. ’47, House 
Staff ’47-’51, assistant professor of 
psychiatry; John L. Hampson, m.p. ’46, 
House Staff ’46-’47, ’50-’53 (Pediat- 
rics), assistant professor of psychiatry; 
and John W. Money, assistant pro- 
fessor of medical psychology, were 
recipients of the annual Hofheimer 
Award of the American Psychiatric 
Association. The award, given for 
achievement in psychiatric research, 
was made for a joint study of her- 
maphroditism in children of various 
ages. 

Janet B. Hardy, House Staff ’42-’43 
(Pediatrics), associate professor of 
pediatrics, has been made director of 
the section of preventive medicine in 
the Baltimore City Health Department. 

Elizabeth D. Hay, m.p. ’52, House 
Staff ’52-’53 (Medicine), has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of anatomy. 

Theodore F. Hilbish, House Staff 
49-52 (Radiology), has been promoted 
to assistant professor of radiology. 

Ralph G. Hills, m.p. ’29, House Staff 
’31-’33, assistant professor of medicine, 
has been elected an alumni trustee of 
Princeton University. 

Lloyd W. Ketron, m.p. ’11, has been 
appointed associate professor emeritus 
of dermatology. 

Richard F. Kieffer, Jr., m.p. °44, 
House Staff ’44-’46, ’48-’51 (Surgery), 
has been promoted to assistant pro- 
fessor of surgery. 

Robert B. Kugel, assistant professor 
of pediatrics, has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of pediatrics at the 
State University of Iowa. 

Jean M. Marshall has been promoted 
to assistant professor of pediatrics. 

Laurence S. Maynard has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of anatomy. 

Victor A. Najjar, associate professor 
of pediatrics, has received the gold medal 
award of the General Middle East 
Medical Assembly in recognition of his 
work in the fields of enzymes and 
carbohydrate metabolism. 

Catherine A. Neill, Fellow ’51-’53 
(Pediatrics), has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of pediatrics. 

Frank J. Otenasek, M.p. ’37, House 
Staff ’37-’38, ’40-’43 (Surgery), assist- 
ant professor of neurosurgery, has been 
appointed to the president’s board of 
Loyola College in Baltimore. 


Miriam D. Pauls has been promoted 
to associate professor of laryngology 
and otology and associate professor of 
environmental medicine. 

Harry Prystowsky, House Staff ’48- 
’51, ’53-’55 (Obstetrics), has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor of obstet- 
rics. 

Arnold R. Rich, .p. 
Staff ’20-’25, Baxley professor of 
pathology, has been awarded the 
Charles Mickle Fellowship by the Uni- 
versity of Torontc. The fellowship was 
awarded to Dr. Rich for his contribu- 
tions to the study of inflammation and 
allergy and hypersensitivity. The award 
is made annually by the University of 
Toronto to that member of the medical 
profession considered to have done the 
most during the preceding ten years to 
advance sound knowledge of a practical 
kind in medical art and science. 

Curt P. Richter, pu.p. ’21 (Psychol- 
ogy), associate professor of psycho- 
biology, has been elected a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Richard S. Ross, House Staff ’47-’49, 
’51-’54 (Medicine), has been promoted 
to assistant professor of medicine. 

Lawrence E. Shulman, House Staff 
*49—’53 (Medicine), has been promoted 
to assistant professor of medicine. 

James B. Sidbury, Jr., House Staff 
49-50 (Pediatrics), has been appointed 
assistant professor of pediatrics. 

George W. Smith has resigned as 
assistant professor of neurological sur- 
gery in order tovaccept an appointment 
as chief of the division of neurosurgery 
at the Medical College of Virginia. 

Ernest W. Smith, House Staff ’47-’49 
(Medicine), has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of medicine. 

Wayne O. Southwick, House Staff 
50-51, ’53-’55 (Orthopedics), has been 
promoted to assistant professor of 
orthopedic surgery. 

Maurice Sullivan has been promoted 
to associate professor of dermatology. 

Daniel J. Torrance, Jr., m.p. °49, 
House Staff ’49-’53 (Medicine and 
Radiology), has been promoted to as- 
sistant professor of radiology. 

John Whitridge, Jr., m.p. ’34, House 
Staff ’35-’39 (Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology), associate professor of ob- 
stetrics, has been appointed chief of the 
Maryland Health Department’s bureau 
of preventive medicine. 
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Rolf Werner Juhle, photographed on a 
field trip to Alaska, was a brilliant 
young geologist. He vanished while 
engaged in mapping activities, pre- 
sumably losing his footing while 
attempting to cross a raging stream. 


A portion of Alaska’s Katmai Range. 


MOUNT 
JUHLE 


An Alaskan peak is named for 
a geologist lost in the field 


HEN Rolf Werner Juhle stood his oral examina- 

\\ tion before the physical sciences group at Johns 
Hopkins on May 26, 1952, he was the first person to 
take the hurdle under the University’s newly adopted 
plan allowing students to move toward graduate degrees 
as quickly as their abilities permit. He did so well, 
particularly in chemistry, physics, and mathematics, 
that a geology professor expressed his concern that 
Juhle might have set too high a standard for future 
generations of candidates. 

After the examination, my wife and I, who had 
invited Juhle to have dinner with us on that memorable 
day, looked for him everywhere, but in vain. He had 
disappeared. Weeks later we received a letter from 
Alaska in which he apologized. “Since I did so badly 
in the exam, you will understand that I felt like hiding 
when it was over,” he wrote. 

At the end of the 1953 mapping season in Alaska, 
Juhle vanished. He was known as an experienced, 
careful field man. During the search for him that fol- 
lowed, many anguished hypotheses were advanced to 
account for his failure to return to camp. Nobody 
believed that there existed any creek that Juhle’s sure 
foot could not negotiate or any difficulty that his keen 
eye could not perceive. But Juhle had been driving 
himself hard all summer, probably to the limit of 
physical endurance. (His U. S. Geologic Survey 
superiors could hardly believe that his party had 
actually mapped such a large area.) On that last evening 
he must have felt very tired. An unkind Fate let his 
foot slip, and in a flash the torrent crushed him and 
carried him away. He rests in the place of his life work, 
among the rocks he loved so much and studied so well. 


o recalls J. D. H. Donnay, professor of crystallo- 
S graphy and mineralogy, in the fall issue of the Jour- 
nal of Geologic Education. 

This fall, a mountain with an elevation of about 
5,010 feet in Katmai National Monument in Alaska, 
north of Knife Peak, has been named Mount Juhle in 
the lost geologist’s memory. 
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Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr., M.p. ’47, 
House Staff ’47—’52 (Gynecology), has 
been promoted to assistant professor of 
gynecology. 

J. Gordon Wiswell has been promoted 
to assistant professor of medicine. 

Kenneth L. Zierler, B.a. ’36, has 
been promoted to associate professor of 
medicine; he continues as associate pro- 
fessor of environmental medicine. 

In THE ScHoot or HyGIENE AND 
Pusuic Hearn, Douglas G. Carroll, 
Jr., has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of public health administration. 

John Candler Cobb, M.p.n. 54, has 
resigned as assistant professor of ma- 
ternal and child health to take a newly- 
created post as director of maternal 
and child health for the Indians on the 
reservations of the Southwest. He will 
be employed by the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, on loan to the U. S. Public 
Health Service, Division of Indian 
Health. 

Harriet L. Haskins has been promoted 
to assistant professor of environmental 
medicine and assistant professor of 
laryngology and otology. 

Alan D. Miller, m.p.u. ’51, has been 
promoted to assistant professor of public 
health administration. 

Abraham G. Osler has been promoted 
to associate professor of microbiology 
and assistant professor of medicine. 

Winston H. Price, associate professor 
of biochemistry, has been appointed 
associate professor of epidemiology. He 
will hold appointments in both depart- 
ments. 

Lex B. Smith has been appointed 
assistant professor of public health ad- 
ministration. He also holds two ap- 
pointments on the School of Medicine 
faculty. 

Thomas B. Turner, professor of 
microbiology, has been appointed a 
member of the twelve-man advisory 
council which will assist the U. S. Public 
Health Service in administering a new 
program of Federal grants for the con- 
struction of medical research facilities. 
The program makes available ninety 
million dollars over a three-year period 
to assist in the building of research 
in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry, public health, osteopathy, 
and related fields. 


facilities 
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Wilson M. Wing, M.p.H. '47, has re- 
signed as associate professor of public 
health in order to become director of 
the High Institute of Public Health in 
Alexandria, Egypt. 

At THE OpeErRaATIONS RESEARCH 
Orrice, Edward Barber, operations 
analyst, has been appointed dean of the 
University of Maryland College of 
Military Science. 

AT THE INsTITUTE OF COOPERATIVE 
Researcu, Donald D. King has re- 
signed as research contract director and 
director of the radiation laboratory in 
order to accept an appointment as vice 
president of Electronics Communica- 
tions, Inc., in Baltimore. 

At THE AppLieD Puysics LaBora- 
tory, E. Arthur Bonney, member of the 
principal staff, has been given the 
Engineering Science Award of the 
Washington Academy of Sciences for 
his “outstanding contributions in the 
field of supersonic aerodynamics.”’ 

AT THE SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTER- 
NATIONAL StupiEs, John P. Armstrong 
has been promoted to associate professor 
and has been transferred from sais 
in Washington to the Rangoon-Johns 
Hopkins Center at Rangoon University, 
where he is now co-director. 

Willis C. Armstrong, lecturer in 
Soviet affairs, has been awarded a 
Rockefeller Public Service Award. He 
is deputy director of the Office of Inter- 
national Trade and Resources in the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs of the State 
Department. 


THE ALUMNI 


Stanhope Bayne-Jones, M.p. 714, 
M.A. ’17 (Pathology), House Staff ’14—’17 
(Medicine and Pathology), Fac. *17- 
23, has been awarded an honorary 
LL.D. by Tulane University. 

Lawrence Reynolds, m.p. ’16, has 
been given an honorary Lu.p. by Wayne 
University. 

Benjamin M. Duggar, Fellow ’23-’24 
(Hygiene), has awarded an 
honorary sc.p. by the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Walter Beckh, m.p. ’32, House Staff 
’32-’34 (Medicine), has been promoted 
to clinical professor of medicine at 
Stanford University School of Medicine. 

Ralph C. Benson, m.p. ’36, has been 
appointed professor and chairman of the 
department of obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy at the University of Oregon School 
of medicine. 


been 


The late Frank Marion Hall, m.p.n. 
’41, has been honored by the dedication 
of the Frank M. Hall Health Center in 
Gainesville, Florida. Dr. Hall had been 
the health director of Alachua County. 

Bryant E. Harrell, m.a. ’44, PH.D. 
’51, Fellow ’53—’54, Fac. ’54—’56 (Chem- 
istry), has been appointed assistant 
professor of chemistry at William and 
Mary College. 

Ruth Pennebaker, Graduate Nurse 
46, has been appointed nursing super- 
visor in the Minnesota Department of 
Health. 

Johannes Bartels, M.p. ’47, has been 
appointed associate professor of anes- 
thesiology at New York University 
College of Medicine. 

Marshall Chapman Howard, a. ’47- 
’48 (Political Economy), has been pro- 
moted to associate professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Massachu- 
setts. 

Norris Jackson Huffington, Jr., B.£. 
49, M.S.E. ’51, DR.ENG. ’54, has been 
promoted to professor of applied me- 
chanics at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

Frank Moore Cross, Jr., pH.p. 50 
(Oriental Seminary), has been appointed 
associate professor of Old Testament at 
Harvard University. 

Harold W. Hake, Fac. ’50-’56 (Psy- 
chology), has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Judy Mendels, m.a. ’50, PH.p. 53 
(German), has been appointed assistant 
professor of German at Lewis College 
in Lockport, Illinois. 

Thomas B. Connor, Fellow ’51-’56 
(Medicine), has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Medical School. 

J. Fred Weaver, ED.D. ’52, associate 
professor of education at the Boston 
University School of Education, has 
been appointed director of undergradu- 
ate studies there. 

Richard Clement Wood, Gc. ’52-’56 
(English), has been appointed assistant 
professor of English at Randolph- 
Macon College. 

Boa-Teh Chu, pH.p. °54 (Aero- 
nautics), has been appointed assistant 
professor in the division of engineering 
at Brown University. 

Cecil Cooper, Fellow °54~’55, Face. 
"55-56 (Physiological Chemistry), has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
biochemistry at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 
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all were favorite targets. But while he 
could be merciless in exposing these 
traits in those who entered the boister- 
ous currents of politics, he simultane- 
ously managed to interpose a stream of 
belly laughs into his attacks that 
always made for gay copy. He delighted 
in using such words as “swinish’’ or 
“hoggish” and—to borrow his own 
phrase—in having at the ‘“‘booboisie of 
the hinterland.” 

In amusing us with the antics of 
politicians at play he was very likely 
without peer. 

Several features contributed to the 
unique quality of Mencken’s political 
reporting. He loved to exaggerate, and 
one who took many of his statements to 
heart did so at extreme peril. But if, 
as Ortega y Gasset reminds us, “to 
think is to exaggerate,’ perhaps 
Mencken felt fully justified in lacing his 
political coverage with a tall tale here 
and there. In any case exaggeration was 
a trademark of his reporting and gave 
his columns much of their heady flavor. 

But, on another level, Mencken’s 
workmanship tends to follow quite a 
different pattern from one _ tradition 
commonly found in political reporting. 
Politics as a spectator sport has bor- 
rowed many figures of speech from the 
field of sports, and the columns of 
political reporting are stuffed with 
analogies between the world of com- 
petitive sports and the interplay of 
partisan politics. Moreover, the number 
of political writers who started as sports 
writers before making the transition 
into politics may suggest more than a 
chance coincidence. 

With Mencken, the approach was 
different. Much of his writing is seem- 
ingly unconcerned with the shape of 
political institutions, and the political 
settings in his columns are not staged 
in terms of two titanic forces locked in 
mortal combat to win “a point after 
touchdown” victory, or the dark horse 
who gallops out of the mist to win a 
presidential nomination. Yet the drama 
he gets across to his readers always 
packs a wallop. 

How does he manage it? By one de- 
Vice at least which he himself credits to 
Theodore Roosevelt, in explaining the 
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reason for TR’s. success: “Life fas- 
cinated him and he knew how to make 
his doings fascinating to others.”’ But in 
addition Mencken knew where to spot 
the soft streaks in the individuals 
engaged in this most competitive of all 
games, the art of politics. And while 
he appears ruthless in his comments on 
the struggle that Disraeli once charac- 
terized as the “climb to the top of the 
greasy pole,’’ there can be little doubt 
that Mencken knew how to raise a titter 
once he spotted a politico stealing a 
base from an opponent through a 
particular device or tactic. In a sense it 
involves the exploitation of human 
frailties which seem far more luminous 
in politics simply because there is 
far less cover than in the comfortable 
security of the professions and the 
business world. 

No one was really ever indifferent to 
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Mencken. That a man who had few 
rivals as a demolition expert should 
arouse the ire of many who felt deeply 
that Mencken was a cynic totally 
emptied of political idealism is, of 
course, in no way surprising, particu- 
larly if we look at his beliefs about what 
life ought to be like. Mencken was 
grossly irreverent in his columns, but 
he was by no means a cynic, intent only 
on smiting the “reigning clowns.” 
And if he was “overrated in his day as 
a thinker,” as Alistair Cooke writes 
(which many will dispute), “he was 
vastly underrated as a humorist with 
one deadly sensible eye on the behavior 
of the human animal.” 

—From the introduction to Menc- 
ken’s “Carnival of Buncombe,’ 
published by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. 
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in Montana or Idaho sends him twenty 
pounds of bearsteak, usually collect. It 
arrives in a high state, and has to be fed 
to the White House dog. He receives 
twenty or thirty chain-prayer letters ev- 
ery day, and fair copies of forty or fifty 
sets of verse. Colored clergymen send him 
illustrated Bibles, madstones, and boxes 
of lucky powders, usually accompanied 
by applications for collectors of customs 
at New Orleans, or Register of the 
Treasury. 

His public rewards come in the form 
of tu.p.’s from colleges eager for the 
publicity—and on the same day others 
precisely like it are given to a champion 
lawn-tennis player, a banker known to 
be without heirs of his body, and a 
general in the Army. No one ever thinks 
to give him any other academic honor; 
he is never made a LITT.D., a D.D., an 
$.T.D., @ D.D.S., or a J.U.D., but always 
an LL.D. 

The health of the President is watched 
very carefully, not only by the Vice 
President but also by medical men de- 
tailed for the purpose by the Army or 
Navy. These medical men have high- 
sounding titles, and perform the duties 
of their office in full uniform, with 
swords on one side and stethoscopes on 
the other. The diet of their imperial! 
patient is rigidly scrutinized. If he eats a 
few peanuts they make a pother; if he 
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goes in for a dozen steamed hard crabs 
at night, washed down by what passes 
in Washington for malt liquor, they 
complain to the newspapers. Every 
morning they look at his tongue, take 
his pulse and temperature, determine 
his blood pressure, and examine his eye- 
grounds and knee-jerks. The instant he 
shows the slightest sign of being upset 
they clap him into bed, post Marines to 
guard him, put him on a regimen fit for a 
Trappist, and issue bulletins to the 
newspapers. 

When a President goes traveling he 
never goes alone, but always with a huge 
staff of secretaries, Secret Service agents, 
doctors, nurses, and newspaper re- 
porters. The cost, to be sure, is borne by 
the taxpayers, but the President has to 
put up with the company. As he rolls 
along thousands of boys rush out to put 
pennies on the track, and now and then 
one of them loses a finger or a toe, and 
the train has to be backed up to comfort 
his mother, who, it usually turns out, 
cannot speak English and voted for the 
opposition in the last election. When the 
train arrives anywhere all the town 
bores and scoundrels gather to greet 
the Chief Magistrate, and that night 
he has to eat a bad dinner, with only 
ginger-ale to wash it down, and to listen 
to three hours of bad speeches. 

The President has less privacy than 
any other American. Thousands of 
persons have the right of access to him, 
beginning with the British Ambassador 
and running down to the secretary of the 
Republican county committee of 
Ziebach county, South Dakota. Among 
them are ninety-six members of the 
United States Senate, perhaps the 
windiest and most tedious group of men 
in Christendom. Many of these men drop 
in not because they have anything to 
say, but simply to prove to their em- 
ployers or customers that they can do it. 

All day long the right hon. lord of us all 
sits listening solemnly to quacks who 
pretend to know what the farmers are 
thinking about in Nebraska and South 
Carolina, how the Swedes of Minnesota 
are taking the German moratorium, and 
how much it would cost in actual votes 
to let fall a word for beer and light wines. 
Anon a secretary rushes in with the 
news that some eminent movie actor or 
football coach has died and the Presi- 
dent must seize a pen and write a tele- 
gram of condolence to the widow. Once 
a year he is repaid by receiving a cable 
on his birthday from King George V. 
These telegrams are cherished and left, 
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post mortem, to the Library of Congress. 

There comes a day of public cere- 
monial, and a chance to make a speech. 
A million voters with 19’s below sixty 
have their ears glued to the radio: it 
takes four days’ hard work to concoct a 
speech without a sensible word in it. 
Next day a dam must be opened some- 
where. Four dry Senators get drunk and 
make a painful scene. The Presidential 
automobile runs over a dog. It rains. 

The life seems dull and unpleasant. 
Yet it must have its charms, for no man 
who has experienced it is ever unwilling 
to endure it again. On the contrary, all 
ex-Presidents try their level damndest 
to get back, even at the expense of their 
dignity, their sense of humor, and their 
immortal souls. 


xk * 


The worst fodder for a President is 
not poppy and mandragora, but strych- 
nine and adrenalin. We suffer most when 
the White House busts with ideas. 

The ideas emitted by Presidents of 
the United States during the past thirty 
or forty years have not been of such a 
character that the sum of human 
knowledge has been appreciably en- 
riched by them. On the contrary, most 
of these great men have discharged 
little save piffle, and some of them have 
discharged so much of it that the world 
still gags whenever it thinks of them. 

Intelligence has been commoner 
among American Presidents than high 
character, though Grant ran against the 
stream by having a sort of character 
without any visible intelligence what- 
ever. He was almost the perfect military 
man—dogged, devoted, and dumb. A 
more honest man never lived, but West 
Point and bad whiskey had transformed 
his cortex into a sort of a soup. 


xk * 


Teddy Roosevelt was, by long odds, 
the most interesting man that ever 
infested the White House. Life fasci- 
nated him and he knew how to make his 
doings fascinate others. He was full of 
odd impulses, fantastic ideas, brilliant 
phrases. He was highly intelligent, and, 
for a politician, very widely read. He 
made contact with a great variety of 
able and entertaining men, ranging from 
prize fighters to metaphysicians. The 
White House, in his day, was a sort of 
salon. Today it is more like a garage. 


x k * 
The one bright spot in the Taft ad- 
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ministration came when Dr. Taft was 
given his drubbing in November, 1912. 
Turning out such incompetents, to be 
sure, does very little practical good, for 
they are commonly followed by succes- 
sors who are almost as bad, but it at 
least gives the voters a chance to register 
their disgust, and so it keeps them 
reasonably contented, and turns their 
thoughts away from the barricade and 


the bomb. 
xk k * 


I rise to pay my small tribute to Dr. 
Harding. Setting aside a college pro- 
fessor or two and half a dozen dipso- 
maniacal newspaper reporters, he takes 
first place in my Valhalla of literati. 
That is to say, he writes the worst 
English that I have ever encountered. 
It reminds me of a string of wet sponges; 
it reminds me of tattered washing on 
the line; it reminds me of stale bean- 
soup, of college yells, of dogs barking 
idiotically through endless nights. It 
is so bad that a sort of grandeur creeps 
into it. It drags itself out of the dark 
abysm (I was about to write abscess!) 
of pish, and crawls insanely up the top- 
most pinnacle of posh. It is rumble and 
bumble. It is flap and doodle. It is 
balder and dash. 


x *k * 


Harding is simply a third-rate politi- 
cal wheel-horse, with the face of a 
moving picture actor, the intelligence 
of a respectable agricultural implement 
dealer, and the imagination of a lodge 
joiner. Intellectually, he seems to be 
merely a benign blank—a _ decent, 
harmless, laborious, hollow-headed 
mediocrity. 


x *k 


Though he is praised in lush, volup- 
tuous terms by the president of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the Imperial 
Wizard of the Ku Klux Klan, the Wall 
Street Journal, the Hon. Frank A. 
Munsey, the proprietor of the Saturday 
Evening Post, and other such agents of 
delicate and enlightened patriotism, 
and though his election, barring some 
act of God, seems to be as certain as 
tomorrow’s dawn, it is difficult to see 
how any self-respecting man will be 
able to vote for the Hon. Mr. Coolidge 
without swallowing hard and making a 
face. For if the campaign has developed 
anything at all, it had developed the 
fact that the hon. gentleman is a dread- 
ful little cad. 
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H+ [Coolidge] will keep on playing the 
ies of the village grocery. The best 

: of his time will continue to lie 
yond his ken, and he will continue 
‘create himself with the conversa- 
tion of cheap-jacks and ignoramuses. 
There will be the familiar reports of his 
brave intentions, and the familiar dis- 
appointments. He will eat so many more 
meals, make so many more trips with 
rogues and bounders, hear so many 
more reports from herders of votes, and 
make so many more hollow speeches. 
The stove will be spit on regularly. 
The clock will be wound up every night. 
And so, at last, he will pass from the 
scene—an empty and tragic little man. 


= 2 ® 


Dr. Hoover, as everyone knows, is 
now perched precariously on the fence. 
He got into office by playing with the 
Anti-Saloon League, but no one knows 
what he actually thinks about Prohibi- 
tion, and the common report in 
Washington is that he is, in secret, more 
or less damp. If he continues to play 
dry, the Anti-Saloon League and the 
Federal jobholders, mustering all the 
camp-meeting and hookworm States 
against the States of big cities, may be 
able to pull him through. 


x k * 


He [Claudius Hart Huston, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, 1921-23] was 
what they call, in the Hookworm Belt, 
a sterling Christian business man. That 
is, he divided his time (forgetting 
politics) into two halves, and devoted 
one-half to money-getting on a big scale, 
and the other half to saving and uplift- 
ing his fellow-men on an even bigger 
scale. This is precisely the sort of man 
that Dr. Hoover seems to admire. When- 
ever he has a choice between a politician 
who is also hot for the Y.M.C.A. and 
one who is not hot for the Y.M.C.A. 
he always chooses the former. And 
whenever he has a choice between one 
who is what is called a Babbitt and one 
who is not, he picks the former again. 


x *k * 


Nominating Roosevelt will be one 
thing, and electing him quite another. 
He is, in point of fact, a very poor cam- 
paigner—cautious, undramatic, and not 
a little pedantic. He is too feeble a man, 
both physically and temperamentally, 
to make a loud, raucous, ruthless, stop- 


thief, _knock-him-down-and-drag-him- 
out campaign. 


On Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1933: 
There has probably been no President 
since Cleveland who was better worthy 
of the immense and almost singular 
powers now put in his hands. But even 
the best dictatorship ought to have 
clearly defined limits, and its end ought 
to be kept in sight from its beginning. 
If the American people really tire of 
democracy and want to make a trial of 
Fascism, I shall be the last person to 
object. But if that is their mood, then 
they had better proceed toward their 
aim by changing the Constitution and 
not by forgetting it. . . 

On Franklin D. Roosevelt, in 1936: 
The greatest President since Herbert 
Hoover. 


x k *& 


The trading of jobs for votes in the 
South is a perfectly lawful means of 
winning the Presidency. No statute of 
the United States prohibits it, and it is 
not in contravention of the mores of 
the Republic. A President who handed 
out jobs down there without tying 
strings to them would not only get no 
public praise; he would be widely sus- 
pected of insanity. 


x k * 


One of the greatest defects of 
democracy is that it forces every candi- 
date for office, even the highest, into 
frauds and chicaneries that are wholly 
incompatible with the most elementary 
decency and honor. In proportion as he 
is intelligent and honest, his candidacy 
is hopeless. Facing a mob whose mem- 
bers invest their money in ten-per-cent- 
a-month swindles, get converted at 
Billy Sunday revivals, believe in labor 
leaders and swallow patent medicines 
or go to osteopaths when they are ill, 
he is compelled, willy-nilly, to adapt 
his views to their changeable and illogi- 
cal superstitions and delusions. Worse, 
he is compelled to fit these views, at 
the same time, into the prejudices of the 
professional politicians of his party, and 
into the notions of self-interest of the 
rich rogues who stand behind them. It 
is thus no wonder if his platform re- 
sembles words scrawled on a wall by 
feeble-minded children, or if it is as dis- 
honest as the prospectus of a Texas oil 
promoter. 


2 > & 


Long ago I proposed that unsuccess- 
ful candidates for the Presidency be 
quietly hanged, as a matter of public 
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sanitation and decorum. The sight of 
their grief must have a very evil effect 
upon the young. 


x k * 


On the lower levels one encounters 
men so dreadful that it would be painful 
to describe them realistically. Neverthe- 
less, the government goes on. There is 
some disorder, but not enough to be un- 
comfortable. A certain amount of money 
is wasted, but not enough to bankrupt 
us. The laws are dishonest and idiotic, 
but it is easy to imagine them worse. 
How are we to account for this? I can 
conjure up but two plausible theories. 
One is to the effect that the country is 
actually under the special protection of 
God, as many clergymen allege every 
Fourth of July. The other is that the 
hated and reviled bureaucracy must be 
a great deal more competent than 
it looks. 


x *k* * 


Going into politics is as fatal to a 
gentleman as going into a bordello is 
fatal to a virgin. 


x *k* * 


The older I grow the less I esteem 
mere ideas. In politics, particularly, 
they are transient and unimportant. 
To classify men by examining them is to 
go back to the stupid days of con- 
scientious Republicans and _ life-long 
Democrats. Let us leave such imbecili- 
ties to Ku Kluxers, Fundamentalists, 
and readers of the New York Tribune. 
There are only men who have character 
and men who lack it. 


x *k * 


Next to lodge joiners, Socialists (and, 
may I add, forward lookers, Prohibi- 
tionists, evangelical clergymen, stock 
brokers, anti-vivisectionists, Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, boomers, good business men, 
the judiciary, policemen, women under 
thirty, authors, social pushers, golf 
players, spiritualists, labor leaders, 
Christian Scientists, bishops, professors 
of English, army officers, democrats, 
war veterans, Single Taxers, collectors 
for charity, professional Jews, ‘profes- 
sional patriots, Scotchmen, Armenians, 
Southerners, suffragettes, _uplifters, 
osteopaths, commuters, children, ideal- 
ists, motorcyclists, dog fanciers, horsey 
women, clarinetists, actors, poets, and 
persons who borrow gin) I detest, be- 
yond all sentient creatures, the fellow 
who is fundamentally a fraud. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM 


HOLIDAYS 


Crass Day—Undergraduate courses will be 
suspended at 1 p.m. in order to permit 
the class activities to be conducted with- 
out competition from the more scholarly 
side of life (Friday, Nov. 16). 

THANKSGIVING—The Homewood Schools, 
including McCoy College, will recess for 
the holiday from Thursday, Nov. 22 
through Sunday, Nov. 25. The School of 
Hygiene and Public Health will end its 
first quarter and begin Thanksgiving 
recess on Wednesday, Nov. 21. The second 
quarter will begin on Monday, Nov. 26. 
The School of Advanced International 
Studies will suspend classes on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 22. 


EXHIBITION 


Hats in THE RrvG—An exhibition of historic 
posters, buttons, inauguration medals, 
and other election paraphernalia from the 
Johns Hopkins collections, open to the 
public without charge. (From 2 to 5 
p.m. through Friday, Nov. 9 at Evergreen 
House, 4545 N. Charles Street; closed 
Saturdays and Sundays.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged for 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who wish 
to attend games during the coming Univer- 
sity year may obtain a card without charge 
by sending a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope to the Department of Physical Educa- 
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OCTOBER 20 


tion, the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 

more 18, Md. Alumni of the University 

should address their requests for admission 
cards to the Alumni Relations Office, the 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Md. 

Footsatt—Johns Hopkins vs. HAVERFORD 
on Saturday, Oct. 20 (Homewood Field 
at 2 p.m.); RANDOLPH-MACON on Saturday, 
Oct. 27 (away); SWARTHMORE on Saturday, 
Nov. 3 (away); DICKINSON on Saturday, 
Nov. 10 (Homewood Field at 2 p.m.); 
WESTERN MARYLAND on Saturday, Nov. 
17 (away). 

Soccer—Johns Hopkins vs. DREXEL on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 27 (Homewood at 2 p.m.); 
LOYOLA on Thursday, Nov. 1 (away); 
WASHINGTON on Saturday, Nov. 3 (Home- 
wood at 2 p.m.); DELAWARE on Saturday, 
Nov. 10 (away); WESTERN MARYLAND on 
Saturday, Nov. 17 (away). 

Cross Country—Johns Hopkins vs. DELA- 
WARE on Friday, Oct. 26 (Homewood at 
4 p.m.); FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL on 
Wednesday, Oct. 31 (away); SWARTHMORE 
on Saturday, Nov. 3 (away); WASHINGTON 
on Saturday, Nov. 10 (away); MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC CHAMPIONSHIPS on _ Friday, 
Nov. 16 (at Muhlenburg); Mason-pIxon 
CHAMPIONSHIPS on Saturday, Nov. 17 
(at Gallaudet). 


DRAMA 


Amos Taytor, Jr. Memortat LecturE— 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, head of the 
speech and drama department of the 
Catholic University of America, will 
speak on “Entertainment, Excitement, 
and Exaltation in the Drama.” (Sunday, 
Oct. 21 at 8:30 p.m. in the balcony foyer 
of Shriver Hall. Admission, 60 cents.) 

Heppa GaBLER—The Johns Hopkins Play- 
shop will give six performances of the 
realistic drama by Henrik Ibsen. (Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Nov. 15, 16, 17, 
and Nov. 22, 23, 24 at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Playshop. All tickets are $1.20; further 
information may be obtained by tele- 
phoning the office of the Playshop, 
HOpkins 7-3300.) 


TO NOVEMBER 30 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


FRIENDS OF THE Liprary—Malcolm C. 
Moos, professor of political science, will 
speak. (In conjunction with the “Hats in 
the Ring” exhibition, the meeting and tea 
will be held at Evergreen House, 4545 
N. Charles Street at 3:30 p.m. on Friday, 
Oct. 26.) 

Jouns Hopkins Mepicat Socrery—The 
first regular meeting of the current 
academic year will be held on Monday, 
Nov. 12 at 8 p.m. in Hurd Hall. 

University LecturE—William L. Straus, 
Jr., professor of physical anthropology, 
will speak on “Origin of Man”’ in a lecture 
open to the public without charge. (Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 14 at 4:15 p.m. in Shriver 
Hall.) 

Doume Lectures—George W. Beadle of 
the California Institute of Technology will 
deliver three lectures on “The Nature 
of the Gene”: “In Heredity” on Tuesday, 
Nov. 27; “In Function” on Wednesday, 
Nov. 28; and “In Evolution” on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 29. (Hurd Hall at 5 p.m.) 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


PirtsBuRGH ALUMNI AssocIATION—Bentley 
Glass, professor of biology, will speak at a 
dinner meeting of the association to be 
held at the Royal York Hotel (Wednesday, 
Nov. 7 at 6:30 p.m.). 

SouTHERN Mepicau Assoctation—The an- 
nual dinner for Hopkins alumni will be 
sponsored by the Washington Alumni 
Association (Tuesday, Nov. 13 at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington). 

CLEVELAND ALuMNI AssociaTIOn—A cock- 
tail party will be given by Dr. d’Alte A. 
Welch, president of the Cleveland Alumni 
Association, at his home on Sunday, Oct. 
28, from 4 to 7 p.m. (2298 Coventry Road, 
Cleveland Heights). 


FOR THE RECORD 


ScHENECTADY—A picnic supper was held 
at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Julius Gelber, 
on Sunday, Sept. 9 in honor of entering 
freshman students. 

CuemicaL ALumni—A luncheon was held at 
the Hotel Dennis in Atlantic City on 
Monday, Sept. 17. 

AMERICAN. COLLEGE oF SurGEoNs—A 
dinner for Johns Hopkins alumni, spon- 
sored by the Northern California Associa- 
tion, was held on Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

Tue Jouns Hopkins Cius or New York— 
The first fall meeting, a dinner at the club, 
was held on Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

GrorGe Huntineton WILLIAMS MEMORIAL 
LecturE—George Kennan, former am- 
bassador to Russia, delivered a lecture 0 
Wednesday, Oct. 17 in Shriver Hall. 
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NEXT MONTH 


What is a picture? And how should one look at a picture in order to 
gain the most from it? George Boas, professor of the history of phi- 
losophy at Johns Hopkins, discusses these questions in text and photo- 
graphs next month. The article is based on a new, experimental motion 
picture to be released early next year, filmed in order to ascertain 
the effectiveness of the movie technique in bringing university lec- 
tures to more people than can be reached in conventional ways. Also 
coming in December: another instalment in The Johns Hopkins Maga- 
zine series on diagnostic procedures, liberally illustrated and presented 
in terms that the layman can readily understand. See the next issue of 
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It is independence which enables them to serve all 
men, not merely a few; which assures us of research 
and learning free from bias and directed toward a 
single goal: the discovery of truth and knowledge, 
made available to all. This is truly free enterprise in 
education. It is through such enterprise that our civ- 


ilization has its best hopes for survival and advance. 
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cation stays free? By providing the sup- 

port, in dollars, which insures that our ; Investment Adviser 
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